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Westminster can take no more cognisance of his
proceedings, anless he comes to it for supplies or for
legislation, than the Parliament of Ottawa. In the
Committee of Imperial Defence the Prime Minister's
authority is even less restricted. The Committee is
not tinder the control of the Cabinet, though it in-
cludes certain Cabinet ministers. It is really the
Prime Minister's advisory council, and he can
summon to it not only ministers of the Dominions
and the leader of the Opposition, but also members
of the permanent staff of the War Office and Admir-
alty, and other State departments, and, indeed,
any persons he pleases, whether they have re-
presentative character or not.* With the extension
of this method of conducting joint affairs we may
expect a more definite recognition of the Prime
Minister's status as Imperial Chancellor, and perhaps
eventually the separation of that function from the
presidency of the British ministry, and the leadership
of the British parliamentary majority.

It is pointed out in the analysis of " The
Monarchical Position " (Chapter XV.) that Colonial
constitutionalists, so far from showing any distrust
of the Eoyal prerogative, are even inclined to
exaggerate its importance; for they see in it a
protection against the control of " Downing Street,"
or of the party majority in British politics, and a
guarantee for that formal political equality of all
the self-governing states of the Empire on which
they insist. "The King," I have written, "is
the head of the Empire, and there is no other;

* See Viscount Esher, The Committee of Imperial Defence,
p. 19; and a Paper by the present writer in King'* College
Lectwes on Colonial Problem* (1913)) p. 224 seq.